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Out of the Gap 


Supporting Dependent Learners to 
Become Independent Thinkers 


itacstion ther fumetto ae an instrument which o ued to 
‘uclltate ntogrtion of the youruyer generation nto the logic of the 
_prewen spste ana bring about conformity or i becomes the prac- 
tee of freer. he means by whi oe aa wonner dea rity 
and rene with reality an sever wk arate the 
trunor ion of ther wort 
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‘he chinmi achievement pap in aunt Ameria schools has created 

fan epidemie of dependent learners unprepared to do the higher 
rder thinking, creuive problem solving. and analytical roading and writ- 
Img calle foe in the new Common Core State Standart. One of the yal 
‘of elucation i act simply toil students with facts we arroatioe but to 
‘op the learn hanw to learn, Classroom shindhe» document the fact that 
‘unilerserved English learners. poor students. and students of color rou 
Uinely rvecive lew instraction in higher order skills developwaent than 
‘other students (Allington & McCl-Franaen, 1989: Darling-Hammond. 
2001; Oakes, 2005), Their eurrieuhum is less challenging and more 
‘epetiive Their instruction is mote focused on skills low on Ivom’ tax- 
‘onomy This (ype of instruction denies students the opportunity to engage 
In what neuroscientists call productive struggle that mally grows our 
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brainpower (Meare & Kapp. 1991; Ritetshart, 2002). Ax a romult; a dis- 
proportie number of culturally and Unguistically diverse students are 

‘Here bs the problem. On his own, a dependent lenrner ts not able to do 
Comples. school onented barning tasks such as yynthestung and analya- 
tng informational text without continuous support. Let's not misunder- 
Mund the point—dependeat doesn't moan deficit. Ae children enter 
school, we epesi Hil they are dependent Learners. One af war bey job in 
the early whos yaar i to help students became independent learners. 
‘We expect students to be well on their way to becoming independent 
earners by third grade, but we still find a pood mimber of students whe 
trupeie with ngns content well Into high school, mostly students of 
‘oto, 

The chmest we usually cone to talking abet this situation i the popu- 
ar “Read by Third Grote” cumysaiens. We say children ure Asrning to rad 
‘up until think grmde then shift to reading to karn Tho same is true with 
‘ation the eariy grnden. we teach tow habits ad and help 
them bull cite proces and rte so that as hey move through 
‘choo! they are able todo complex shining und independent learning 

Foe culturally and himguistcally diverse students. thelr opportunis ur 
develop hatis of mind and cognitive capacities are lunited ur non-existent 
because of educational inequity. The result is their copmilive growth i 
stunted, leaving them dependent learners unable to work 10 their fall 
eal tn se Sew fin Cho Mass rarer m the Ape of Cabin 
nesa, Michele Abewarader (301.2) stgyioets that this dependency ts the first 
lego the “tchoolo-prsonpaptine” kar many stents of color According 
tothe Southern Morty Law Cente. the school grtaon pipeline va set 
seemingly wncunne ted school policies and teacher instructional decisis 
hst uver time result in students of colar not receiving adequate Meray 
‘nd content antruction whale ben dhap tumaiely dace kr non- 
specific, eutyoctive ciflenses such as “defiance.” Students of coker, expecially 
Alrkan Aimeywan on Latino boy. end up pending Gale str tena 
Hime i the office rather than in the carom Canssjuertty they fall har 
ther and further betind in reading achievement just ax reading bx becom: 
ing the primary ts hey will ced for taking in new content, Studeni 
frustration and shame w being labeled “a sow rader” aru hoving low 
‘cemnpretaston lead wo more of task hetit, whieh he leur repond» 
to by sending the studeas out the classroom. Overtime. many tents 
of cole are pushed out of school because they cannot keep up academi- 
aly because of pout roi sil and a ack of stale support 
to denl with their increasing frustration 
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nm rosent yur ther se ht talh nthe ene et the baw 
perkoro of many students of coer Finish lewrners. arad poor stadna 
Ratha than esami mhol polices wal teacher pemcticws some atzribuite 2 
twa ule of poverty” dilenen camnmunty vales award mb 
‘he realy hat they sre at bea of there, ago per 
erty They struggle because we dint flor then safle wr uppurtunites in the 
 Clamroom to develop the coynative skills and babtis of ouire that wees pre- 
Pase them to tke a more advanond nemdemnk: taska (Boykin & Xoguama. 
2011; paskan, 201 1 That the achiewemect pap in atk. The meam 
bey are not offered more opportunities for nigor ar rosted in ihe ahatia 
‘yt’ yay of “separano anst unaoa” Kaari. 2004 Oaken, 200S 

School practices that emphasis laure urad rote mernortzatien are 
part of what Martin Haberoan (1991) calls a “podagogy of poverty” that 
sets students up to leave bigh school with outdated skills ant shalhew 
nuwledge. They are able to reyuurgitate facts ara! conn vps but hive du 
‘culty applying this knowledge in new amt practical ways Thy be able to 
Arctic oe ives an defi seve it therrnehres, they must be abe 
Ww think critically and creatively. 

_Aseducators, we have to recognize that we help maintain the a hirve- 
ment gup when we don | teach advunced cognitive bills to students we 
label as “divadvantaged™ because of their bangus. perker. race. oF socio 
economic satus. Many chilren sart school with anall kesrriing sap but 
ws they progress through school. the pap betwen African American and 
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Latino and White students grows because we dow L teach them how to be 
Independent learners. Basel on these lites. we usually do the following. 
Ihean & Konp. 1991 


 Enderesamate what duadvantaged students are intellectually 
cate fang 

+ Averell, we poten more challenging und interesting work 
until webeiev they have mastered “the baies” 

ly focusing only om low-level hastos, we deprive students of a 
meaning oF mtivwting context for Heuraing and prorticing 
Iigher order thinking provem» 


at nceeaning standard and instructional rigor won't reverse Os ph 
dein Dependent earners annat beanie independent learners by sheer 
Wlpower. tis not jn a mater of grit ae mindset. Ct and mindset are 
‘necessary but not sufficient by themachves. We have to help dependent stu- 
dents develop new cognitive kills and habits of rind that will actually 
increase the twaingentey Stats ith increase brwingenner can aceeler 
fate ther inn erring meaning they now haw to learn new content and 
Improve thetr weak sas on their own. 

‘Whale the achievement gup has created the epidawmis of dependent 
iaro culturally responsive teachiag (CHT is ome of oie mest pow 
‘erful ook for helping students find their way out of the jap. systematic 
approach to culturally expansive teaching ix the perfect catalyst to stimu- 
late the brains nourogiacicty w that U grows new brain cells that help 
‘students think im ure wpihlsaowea ways 

1 define culturally responie teaching imply ar 


An educators abilty 1o recanta students’ cultural displays of 
learning aed meaning making wd respond penitively an con 
rructively with teaching moves thet axe cultural Knowledye a a 
‘caf 10 connect what the student knows to new concepts and 
“content one to promote flavis informashon processing, A 
the whale the educator understar the importance of bemp in a 
relothonstip and having a weial-emotiooal connection to the wtu- 
dentin cee to create a sale space far ear 


‘Numerous sty have demonstrate that culturally response educo- 
ton can strengthen student connectednes with school and enhance 
earning Kalyanpur & Harry. 20) 2: Tutam. 2009) 

There has heen o lot written about cullural responsiveness as part 
of the current reform agenda. A» a teacher eduentor. I aee teacher 
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‘education programs pushing to Include cultural responsiveness in 
their list of competencies for beginning teachers. Many states require 
teachers 10 have some type of cross-cultural. language, and academic 
evelopment (CLAD) certification, Teacher induction programs that 
support new teachers in their first yours in the classroom try to cover 
the topic in their beginning teacher mentoring programs. Most school 
sdistricts only offer teachers one-shot professional development “truin- 
inga” with little or no continued support. Toe often, culturally respon 
ve touching is promoted as a way 10 reduce behave problems or 
motivate students. while downplaying or ignoring its ability to sap- 
ort rigorous cognitive development. 


THE MARRIAGE OF NEUROPLASTICITY 
AND CULTURALLY RESPONSIVE TEACHING 


1 omot tell you the oumber of times someone has asked me forthe cukur- 
lly reaponaive “cheat sheet” for working with African American, Launa. 
‘OF ever Middle Faster stents. xa number of tober who have 
‘shod ine about cultural responsiveness think of it wx a “bag of tricka” 
‘Pur from being. a bag of tricks, culturally responsive teaching is a pedo- 
Weal approach Armily rutes in learning theury and cognitive science. 
When used effectively culturnliy responsive pedagogy has the abiiy to 
help students build intellective capacity, also called fd iniellypree 
(iitchhart, 2002) and tmellective compwience (Gordon. 2001: National 
Study Group foe the Affirmative Development of Academic Ability, 2004). 
Inellectve cnpacity Ws the Increased power the brain creates to process 
comple information more efletiely, Neuroscience tells u» that culture 
lays critical role in this process. That's whi i is so important for cultur 
mily reyponaive teachers to be well-versed in brain scence and cultural 
undorsanding. 

Beyond knowing the brain science. the biggest challenge | we 
teachers struggling with Is how wo operational culturally responsive 
Pedagruicul principles into culturally responsive teaching practices tt 
menns understanding the busie concepts of culturally responsive peda- 
Bony (Hernandea-Sheets, 2009; Niet 2009: Villegas & Lucas. 2002) 
and then learning the instructional moves associated with them. The 
Roady for Kigor framework i designed to help teachers do just that with 
the aid af neuroscience to deepen your understanding (igure 1.2). This 
simple framework organizes hey areas of teacher capacity buikting that 
set the slag for helping students move trom being dependent learners 
1o eelfdirected. independent learners. 
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THE FOUR PRACTICE AREAS OF 
CULTURALLY RESPONSIVE TEACHING 


Learning to put culturally responsive teaching into operation is libe 
learning to rub your head ansi pat your stomach at the same time. 
‘This move feels a bit wwhward at firat because you have to get your 
hands to perform two difterent movements in unison. The trick is io 
get each movement going independently then synchronizing them 
Into one rhythmic motion. The practices are only effective when done 
together. In unison they create a synergetic effect. The Ready for 
Rigor framework lays out four separate practice areas that are interde~ 
pendent. When the tools and strategies of each area are blended 
‘ogether, they rente the social. emotional. and cognitive conditions 
that allow students to more actively engage and take ownership of 
their earning prosess. 

‘The framework is divided into four core arsa. The individual 
components are connected through the principles of brain-based 
earning? 


Practice Aren 1: Awareness 


Successfully teaching students from culturally and linguistically 
diverse backgrounds especially students from historwally marginal 
Wed groups involves more than just applying specialized teaching. 
techniques. It means placing instraction withia the larger sociopolitical 
Context. In this fest practice urew. we explore the development of our 
sociopolitical lona. Hvery culturally responsive teacher develops a socio- 
Dobitical consciousness, an understanding that we live in a Factalized 
society that gos unearned privilege to some while others experience 
‘unearned disadvantage because of race. gender, class. or language 
They are aware of the role that sebools play in both perpetuating wed 
Challenging those inequities. They are also aware of the impact of their 
‘own cultural lens on Interpreting and evaluating: students individual 
‘or collective behavior that might lead to low expectations ar undervalu- 
tng the knowledge and skills they being to schoul Mastering this prac- 
tee ares helps teachers 


© Locate and acknowledge their own sociopolitical punition 
‘Sharpen and tune their cultural lens 
© Learn to manage their own social-emotional response 1o student 
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Practice Area I: Learning Partnerships 

The second practice ares focuses on building trust with students 
acromsdileronces w that the teacher is ae to create o seca emotional 
partnership for deeper learning. Culturally resporsive teachers ike 
advantage of the fact that our braim are wired for connection, As they 
sure thrwugh the work in chis area, te ters ull capacity 1o 


«+ Hatabliah an authentic connection with students that huss munaa) 
rust and respect 

‘= Leverage the trust bond to help students rise to higher expectations 

{Give feedback in emotionally intelligent ways so students are able 10 
Imke ti and aet on W 

{© Hold students to high standards while aflrring them new intelectual 
challenges 


Practice Area IHL: Information Processing 


‘The thind practice area focuses an Knowing how 1o strengthen and 
‘expand students intellective capacity wo that they can engage in deeper, 
‘more complex learning. The culturally responsive teacher is the conduit 
‘hat helga students process what they are learning. They mediate student 
earning based on what they know about how the bruin learns and stu- 
dents cultural meleh This practice area outlines the process. strategies 
tactics, and tools for engaging students in high-leverage social and 
Instructional activities that ower tine wild higher order thinking skills. 
‘Moving through this area. tewchers learn huw to 


© Understand how cukure impacts the brain's information 


procensing 

‘+ Orchestrute learning so h builds student's brain power in culturally 
congruent ways 

se beuin-baswed information processing strategies caminon to oral 

coltures 


Practice Area 1V: Community Building 

Inthe fourth practice area, we focus on creating an enelronment that 
fects socially and intellectually sale for dependent learners to stretch 
themselves and take risks. Too often, we think of the physical setup of our 
classevom as being culsrally “neutral” when in realy Mt As ofen w 
extenvion of the teacher's worldview or the dominant culture. The cultur- 
aliy responsive tea her ires a create an environ that communicates 
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care. support. and belonging in ways that students recognize. As they 
‘move through this practice area, cher understand how to 


© Integrate universal cultural elements and theres it the lasna 

© Use cultural practices and orientations w creme o socially and 
intellectually sale space 

© Set up tuals and routines that reinforce selt-divecte learning and 
mudema identny 


© The achievement pap has denied underserved students of color and 
English benrners opportunities ts develo the cuit ais ana pro 
ermes that help them become independent earners 

© Culturally reponse waching i u powerful tool w help dependent 
learners develop the copritiv ails higher oer thinking 

+ Culturally responsive venching uses the bran principles from neurone 
enco to meinte learning fective 

© The Rowdy for Rigar framework helps us operacnaliae culturally 
responsive teaching. 


C INVTATONTOINQUY 


Mow is your school addrosing the nee of lowe pertarming anadenits of 
color? 

«© How do you support struggling students Wo become independent barner 

‘+ How have you and your colleagues operationaleed the principles of cub- 
‘rally responsive teaching? 


Go DEEPER 


‘To deepen your knowledge. here sre some books, reports. and articles 1 
wkd recommend 


‘© AN Students Reaching the Tope Strateyiex for Cloning Academic 
Achievement Gaps by the National Siudy Group forthe Affirmative 
Development of Academic Ability. 

© The Flat World and Kducatione: How Amoras Comitini to Faulty 
‘Will Determine Owr Future by Linda Darding- Hammond. 


What's Culture 2 
Got to Do with It? 


Understanding the 
Deep Roots of Culture 


Preseresth of ame's own sulue does mit guln vary or di 
reaper Jor other clare. 


— Cosar Chaver, Mestonn American Aivis 


‘cen talk about the problem of the achievement pap in terms 

i race racial relations sues of oppremson and equlty—wtila 
irun ally the statins for ching students learning gaps in the clase 
‘oor De tn tapping nto their culture. Hut jut why und how we use cul 
ture to tone learning gaps emis vague hie mary teachers and ses 
counterintuitive for others who may huve been tmught not to bcus on 
<ierences and. unten, be “color Nin" The question —what's culturo 
Da 0 do wh 16 an important one cultarally responsive teachers 
‘need tobe able to awer. In this chapter, we highlight the first practice 
‘area of the Ready fr Rip framework Aswrrness. Just as stents noed ta 
have rich background for comprehension and prublem solving. teachers 
‘xd adequate background knowledge and usable information inorder to 
Anow how to apply culturally responsive tois and strategies Building 
background knowledge begins with becoming Knowledgeable about the 
dimense uf culture as wel as hrowlalgrable abut the larger sal 
polticol and economic conditions that create inequitable educution out- 
comes in addithon to awareness of Iu culture Is constructed othe 
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impact of larger social and political forces on learning. teachers aloo have 
tobe aware of their bello regarding equity and culture. Buliding back- 
‘round knowledge and awareness k one of the critical objectives of the 
first practice area of the framework. 


UNDERSTANDING CULTURE, 


‘Culture, tt tarms out, isthe way that every bruin makes sense of the work 
"That is why everyone, repundless of race of ethnicity, has a culture. Think 
‘of culture ws software for the brain's hardware. The brain uses cultural 
information to turn everyday happenings into meaningful events. If we 
‘wan to help dependent learner do more higher order thinking and prob 
Jem solving. then we huve to acoes their brain's cognitive structures ty 
deliver culturally reyponve instruction. 

‘50. tn this chapter. we art with building our awareness of the throe 
Aevels of culture. 


Levels of Caltare 


Culture operates on a surface level. an intermediate or shallow level. 
und a deep level, 


‘Surface culture 

‘Tis level ia mae up of ubvervable and concrete cement uf vulture 
such a food. rns, music. and bodays, This level of culture bas a kow 
motional charge mo that changes don't croate great anety in a porsin 
or rug, 


Shallow culture 


‘This level tx made up of the unspoken rules around everyday social 
nceructions and norms, such as courtesy, attitudes toward elders, nature 
of friembhip, concept of time. personal space between peuple. nonverbal 
‘communication, rules about eye contact. or appropriate touching. Ms at 
{his level of culture that we pot lato action our deep cultural vabves. 
Nonverbal communication that bulk’ rapport and trust between people 
comes out of shallow culture. This luel has a strong emotional charge. At 
the same time. at this leve we interpret certain behaviors as disrespectful 
ollemsive. or hostile, Social violation of norms at this level can cause mi 
trust, distress, or social friction. 


an 
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‘This level made up of tacit knowledge and ancak assumptions 
that power our wurhlview. Kalo contains the cnenokgy (view of gaod or 
‘bod that guides eta, spirituality. heath, and theories of group harmony 
fke. competition oF comperation), Deep callure abar governs how we kart 
‘new information. Hements at this level have an intense emotional charge: 
‘Mental models ut this level help the brain interpret threat or rewards in 
the environment Challenges to vutral valies of His level produce cul- 
ture shock or gg the brain Fight or Might rexpom, 

At the deep cultural level, ou brain Is encoding self with the par- 
ticular warhlview we will carry into our formative years. Two people from 
Aflerent cultures can Jook at the sume event and have very different rvar- 
‘tems to heanuse of the meaning chey attach to the even based on their 
deep culture. for example. in astern culture, the color red means pood 
ck while in moat Western cultures red mewn danger. While every per- 
son's individual culinare eves as we prow up and experience the worht. 
‘eur core mental models stay with us. My grandmother had a saying, 
yu ca take the bay enst of the Country but you can't Lake the Country 
‘ut of the boy.” The point bs that one’s culture. expecially one's deep cul- 
tural roots, ta part of haw the brain makes sonas of tho world and helps 
ins function i» our eavinanment. This workiview continues t guide our 
behaviors even when we chango our prography. We call these mentat 
odes shema 

‘Think of mental models as parts of an elaborate “tre of knowlelpe” 
‘ride oar bruins. Schima represent the pinces of inert inkarmatian ww 
taken in, interpreted, and categorize. based on our doep cultural vorms. 
belt and ways of beiang. Schema help us create background knowledye 
‘ot hat researcher Lats Moll and his clea (2005) al asf rw 
‘alge the “historically accumulated and culturally developed boxes of 
[Anco lente and sills essential bar housebod or undvktual functioning and 
wellbeing” ip. 1531 Another way of understanding shema ito think of 
i as a set of conceptual scripts that puide our comprebension of the 
wworkl for examnphe think about poing Wo a restaurant. By just thinking 
‘about it, you activated your schema fr restaurants, tna, met, ates, 
‘experiences tovulving hua, how to ander, al low to behave in that env 
ronment come immediately to mind without any effort. We make sene of 
the world around ws by creating these schema scripts based on our deep 
culture. They are the brain » software that directs s hardware, 

When talking about culture, prope often represent thw throe levels of 
suture as an Weber. with surface wliare as the upal uhe keer shal- 
konw culture located just below the water tine. and deep culture the largent 
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“I have 19 diferent cultures represented in my classe. Do 1 haww 10 
Jenru about the customs. foods. and beliefs of 19 different culture” This 
1s the question 1 always pet from teachers new to culturally responte 
reaching The key to understanding bow culture guides the brain during 
cultorlly responsive teaching Nes tn focusing on deep culture Rather 
than focus on the visible “rus” of culure—deess food. holidays. and 
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haraam we have to focus on the roots af culture: worldview, core beleh. 
ans group values. The animer to this question comes from understanding 
universal patterns crow» cultures. 1 call these similarities cultural 
archetypes. While cultures might he differed at the surface and shallow 
levels, of the root of diferent cultures there are common values. warld- 
‘iow. ond practices that form thew archetypes. The term arti has ts 
origins in ancient Greek. H comes trom the root wond arte, which 
means “orignal or olf" and the wor tpos, which moans “pattern, model. 
or type.” While there might be a nomber of different cultures representa 
in emes claseraom. when we look chimer. we voe patterns that unite some 
cultures. Understanding these cultural archetypes can make culturally 
Fesqonsve teaching more manageable in a diverse classroom, Cultural 
archetypes give us a starting ponni- 


Coltural Archetypes 


‘There are two cultural archetypes that I think are important for the 
‘culturally response tracher to kn 
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A comnmen cultural archetype connected wiih dorp culture w a group's 
‘orientation toward either enliectivism or individunliom (Figure 2.2) 
Cadin and iain dual reflect Rundarnortaly Aleron ways the hran 
Corps et Tarts tour brains are wired far o comma view of 
‘the world. Humane have whens sought to bein community with each other 
because enhanced oor chances of survivl, We shared workloads and 
rowan Over time, cur bruins became barbared tomwnn working nnd Iv- 
ing cooperatively. As people mained fom rural communities to urban com 
‘awaits they became lew communs) and more individualistic. Dutch 
‘sociologiht. Geert Hetsede found that appeaimately 207% of the world haxan 
vidi culture. while the other MP ywacthie o celles culture 
‘Mobslede, Hobie. & Minken. 20100 Most Buropeun cultures were rooted it 
an urd adiabata Mundt while the colle tiial Worew vom aI 
Latin American, Astun. Aicun, Mile Eastern. und many Slavic cultures 
| yuure 2.3). Calecovitc societies emphasis relationships, interdependence 
‘within a comurunily, and cooperative hear Ulivivaistic watetea 
“empha individual achiewement and independence 

{tn America, the dominant culture is individualistic, while the cultures 
ef many Ancn American, Latino. Pacific Ilander. and Native American 
‘communities lean more toward collectivism. Across these communities, 
bow cullectivisan b expressed varies What might be acceplible in one 


-collectivist-ortented community might not be acceptable in another What 
door stay the same is the lacus on relabionshigs and cooperative learning 

| don't wanit lo sterevype cultures nto an oversimphibe rame but to 
simply offer the archetypes of collectivism and Waflvidialiorn as a way of 
understanding the general cultural orientation among diverse students in 
the classroom, We recognize that individualan and collectiviam exist on 
a continuum. Some cultures are individualisti with lithe or mo culestiy 
atic elements, while others might be primarily cullectiyiatic with strong 
elements of undivitualion IL simply a starting point for building on the 
shared culture of your studonts. 

Review Hobtedk's st in Figure 2.3 and notice the diflerence between the 
‘United States’ highly indivkdualtsthc dominant culture and the highhy odbe- 
Uvist cultures of many Latin and African countries. where our students have 
their roots. For example the Linited States hus an individualism index of 
Out of 100. meaning our dominant cultural mesaya and mormo revolve 
around a soleolianco “pull ywaarsetf up by puur bootstraps” rirxdbet. with a 
strong keus on competion and self-promotion. On the other hand, a coun- 
try such as Guatemala with an individusilion inde of 6 kean anne ward a 
‘communal cultiv that downplays sel promotion i favor of promt har- 
smeny and ilendepenkrce Wn the ara or werk ae al ar Oe at 
‘see there i» a cultural mixmatch between thw typical American culture that's 
kicum of individual porsona achievement and recognition and the typical 
Odteaalan culture that puts u premtuam on bey i a fee retatonhp 
with others ax a foundation for business, learning. ar! socha) interaction. 
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Oral and Written Traditions 

Two other important cultural archetypes to keep in mind are written 
al ora alton Some cultures have relied on the yecen word rather 
‘than the yentten word to convey: preserve, and reproduce Knowle 
from generation to generation. Ny telling stories al resting knowledge 
{nto songs; chanus, proverbs. and poetry. groupe with w trong oral tradi- 
‘Hon record and sustain their cultures and cultural identities by word of 
mouth. The oral tradition places a heavy emphasis on relationships 
Bocuse the process connects the speaker and wiener in « communal 
experience. In contrast. a written tradition does not require much 
penonto-person interaction or diulogue because thoughts are commit. 
ted to pint, 

Lo addition, an oral tradition makes the most of the brain's memory 
systems by using alliterution, movment. and emotion as rong cognitive 
anchors. Mrfarmancebised practices such as dancing aod drumming 
are also yesd Ww ence now. 

Although most oral cultures now use roading and writing as touis for 
documentation and communication tn formal settings many still rely on 
thet oral traditions wt home and in their immediate communition This 
situation reinforces the brain's proference for procewing information 
through traditional aral metho 


NAMING THE SOCIOPOLITICAL CONTEXT 


{0 addin to recugntaing the cultural archetypes operating among cul 
turally and linguistically diverse students, the culturally responsive 
teacher also has to be able W name and acknowledge the larger ociopo 
Heal context schools operate within. Tracher educators. Villegas and 
Luen (2002) identified six characteristis of culturally responsive educa- 
tors und put understanding the sociopolitical context us one of the mont 
Important. The swckapotitical context i s worm sel to describe the 
series of mutually reinforcing polls amd practices acrom social, eco 
nomic, and pital doenains that contribute to disparities and unequal 
‘opportunities for people of color in housing, transportation. eucution. 
and health care, to name a few These unequal opportunities realt in 
unequal outvones along ractal and clas lines. 

or example. we soe redhining by banks that make it nearty imponi- 
ble for people living in predominately Black communities to yet a mort 
gage because of income. or gerrymandering of political districts to 
‘reduce the political influence of communities of color, or the dumping 
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‘of texte wastes in low-income communities that contribute to high can- 
‘cer mortality ratos because there ix no access to quality health gare. 
According Kirwan Institute for the Stody of Kace and Kihnichty 
(2013), there are two key components of the sociopolitical context: 
implicis ractal bias and structural ractaisation. Together they reinforce 
‘cach other like bekends and bold a system of inequality in place that 
doesn't require overt racham or any racist actors at ull to maintain it, Ax 
a result, inequality doesn't koak We the Jim Crow laws of the pre-Civil 
Rights cen. Instead. i takes the form of seemingly benign institutional 
[practices or structures that reduce and lunn opportunities for people of 
color or people. and immigrants 

Implicit blas refers to the unconscious attitudes and stereotypes 
‘that shape our responses to certain groups, mpc bias erates nu 
untarily. often without one > awareness oF intention control, which 1 
Allert from explicit acter. Ii ws important te understand that implich 
‘bas is pot just overt racism that's hidden on purpose, Ipli bias bs not 
Implicit racism. Why we engage in implicit bias ty rooted in nouroscienice 
‘end related to var henin's efforts to proces large amounts of incoming 
dots by using its shortcut we know ns stereotyping. Even educators who 
haw taken an explict social jute oF progressive stance have implicit 
‘bias based on their exposure W the dominant culture's messager ar 
‘memes over a lifetime In the next chapter, we will earn mare about how 
the brain does this, but what's inportant Here to recemine ts that implici 
bias  ireetly elated ta bow our brains are wired and seems so “normal” 
that thew bias messages often go unchecked within the larger society 
(Kirwan Institute. 201 3). 

The other beokend baking the sociopolitical context in place I true= 
tural ractalization. I we ook at our society us a comple system of 
“organizations. (ratitubions. individuals. pracemes. and policies, we can see 
‘how many factors interact to create and perpetuate social, economic, and 
teitical structures that ure harmful t peuple of color and to our society 
as a whole. Housing. education, and health are just a few areas where 
darbui of aerial ourntves quality af service. and access stil result 
in opportunity being distributed along racial fines. Uoderstanding struc- 
tural racialist goes bey! finding ient prod af aciwt 
‘our sacha, economic: pubtical, and medical instibuthons, Structured racial 
uation i deeply connected to the relationship between where one tive 
sand how location ane! peugruphy affect one’s acces Wy eibi ilam and jos 
opportunities as well as other quality-of-life factors. 

To understand structural ractalization, we have to move beyond ane- 
dimensional. linear explanations of inequity in seetety and education. 
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We huve to entertain the idea that a series of seemingly benign or sup- 
posadiy well-Antemsded polices actually create a aegative cumulative 
and reinforcing efect that support». rather than diomantes. the statin» 
Quo within institutions. The impact of structural racializatian across 
institutions over ime creates a domino eflect that leads to vnearned 
inadvantages that obscure the renl source of the inequity. For example. 
Prior to No Child Left Behind. schoo! districts acrom the country were 
concerned with the fact chat. in the United States, African American 
students were not performing os well as While students on standardised 
tesia The statement was foctunlly correct. So we designed No Child Lett 
tehind to focus om closing the pap in tost scores between Miach and 
‘White students because we believed we need ts help children of color 
‘an Emglish learners better prepare for the test “tencbing to the teat” 
to cover subiect matter content better became the primary focus in 
many <tassroorns. 

‘Sill more than a deve later the achievement gap persista. xpetally 
‘with regard to prudent” ability to do higher arder analytical work. Our 
facus was on helping students become better iest takers rather ihan on 
looking atthe interplay of social and institutional practices that nega- 
tively impact African Americun children w that they dido't develop the 
skills to do independent Warning or higher order thinking. both of which 
are eee to excel on standardiaed tests. 

Policy makers were not willing to look beyond that overly simplistic 
symptom of the achievement pap. tes scores Research findings pointed 
1 the domino effect resulting from the lach of leerally funded quality 
chikieare and preschool for children of color. 0-4 years old ving in 
urban and rural communities We bou quality daycare and preschool 
‘experiences contribute to optimum bruin growth and rich vocabulary 
development. Accow to quality daycare, child and maternal health ser 
Vicos. and jobs that pak living wage all contribute to children starting 
school academically and socially ready: The Harlem Children's Zone 
with its comprehensive approach to health, eslacathon and jb develop- 
‘ment, was actualy set up as a direct response to the structural racial 
‘Wot that negatively Impacted children in that community kng before 
they went to school- 

Structural racialist deest happen jst outside of school. The 
schoslte-peson pipeline actually a manifestation of siraviural ractal- 
zion, We sce it in the way we make staffing decisions in education. Often. 
Uunderrewnureed urban schools are walled by new teachers oF teachers 
deemed “ew effective” diducutian Trust, 2006), Highly efletivetewchers 
«are “rewanded” with teaching assignments to high performing school ar 
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‘ile and talented classes. We routinely pst the les experienced tewchers 
‘with the neediest students. No other profemion dors this A challenging 
medical case pets the attention of top specialists anal shied surgeons. It 
‘would be considered malpructice to put someone unskilled oF new to the 
‘profession on a complicated medical case. Yet in education, we subject 
‘our neediest dependent learners to inadeyuate instruction given thelr 
anods. or we allow them Wo lose valuable instructional time because of 
questionable diene practices. Ax a result culturally and Hngalstically 
diverse students don't develop he shill, vocabulary. or background 
nowledge necessary tobe ready lar por: 

‘We see this acutely (nthe area of reading. By third grade. mimy eub 
turally and linguistically diverse students are one or more years behind 
in reading, We know that each your they wil fall further betind in both 
avand reading hills and content knowledge becwuse of the system's 
{failure to prevent or close small learning gaps in earlier prades. Ny mid- 
de school, moat schools don't know how to address stray seventh 
aod eighth graders with hasie decoding and low fluency problems in 
reading, 

Over Ume becouse of structural ractalination in education. we have 
seen a new type of intellectual apartheid happening in schools, creating 
depevidert learners who cannot access the curriculum and independent 
Jeurners who have had the opportunity t buik the coenitive skills to do 
deep learning on thew own. Rather than stepping back, looking at the 
‘nays we structure inequity in education, «eal interrupling hese practices, 
we simply focus om creating short-term solutions 10 get dependent 
students uf color to scare high on wach year standardin teste, We don't 
focus on building their intellective capacity so that they can begin 1o fi 
thew own learning gaps with proper scaflokding 


SOCIOPOLITICAL CONTEXT 
VERSUS THE CULTURE OF POVERTY 


Some educators cunfuse the concept of the sociopolitical contest with the 
Popular notion of a culture of poverty. Ax a part of being uwane wx n 
culturally responsive teacher We criical te understand the diference 1 
bumped up against this confusion during a monthly seminar my col- 
Jeague and | were leading for a group of 60 BTSA (Neglaning Teacher 
Support Awesment sappurt providers il the Santa Clara Office of ten 
ton tn California. That month's seminar focus! on haw to coach hogin- 
‘ning teachers to be culturally responsive. I wows exptaintng How shens of 
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affirmation can show up even in kindergarten classtume by making sure 
‘that there are simple things on band such a» multicultural crayons and 
‘construction paper. A hund quickly abot up. A veteran teacher and kmg 
time BTSA support provider sak that she thonaght a heter strategy would 
‘be to teach “these kawsincome his” to mix the cruyons instead because 
‘they won't have these special multicultural crayons at home because these 
‘parents don't invest in educational supplies. 1 was a bit stunned b her 
comment. After I imk a kew deep brewths to calm rye. I asked her what 
she based her suggestion on. She tol me she'd learned this fum Ruby 
Payne's framework for teaching children in poverty Puur peuple, she'd 
learned, are really resourceful became that's part of thei culture of pow 
‘erty. Sever others in the room nodded. 

Ax a earning community. we took some time to unpack the diler- 
ance betwwen the culture of poverty and the sxtpalineal context. Paul 
Gorski of FlChange (200%) offers an insightful commentary on the myth 
of the culture of poverty. Ne suppests that the idea of a culkare of poverty 
reinforce storeotypos of poor families, a diapraportionate number who 
are families of cot a unmotivated. not caring about education. or 
involved in illegal activites ax a lilestyto choice. There's considerable 
rewarch that cleurly states that people in poverty are ont. in fact auner, 
feos likely to vale education. oF more likely to be wubwtance abusers than 
their wealthier counterparts. Yet. implicit ractal bias rvintorces the 
‘notion of people of color willingly living in poverty or unmotivated to 
chang thei circumstances, This view ignores the contributing factors 
‘of steucturaenciatization in society that fant a family’s eccnoante and 
‘educational opportunities. Culturally responsive teachers acknowlere 
Sa eres ot she coed come ochre of colar and tht 

ere are theee key points we need to heey in mind regarding this s 
‘elle culture of poverty 


‘Poverty Is not a culture, Most families are trapped in everty and do not 
‘wig embrace I a a way of De. Most poor (umiles experience grnerar 
tumal poverty bocaue of the lack of opportunities he muning at of poverty 
Mont poor families hokt don at ews ote fl tne poh We call thene families 
the working poor: In economies. bey refer toi as the cys of poverty —a set 
‘of factor or events by which poverty ance artes, iby to cutine unke 
there i strong outside intervention. The eyele uf poverty has been defined as 
a phenomenon where poor lamiles becurae trapped! in panerty for at east 
throe generations Le- for enough time that the bamily inchudes no surviving 
ancestors who possess aml can fransmit the intelectual sortal and cultural 
‘capital nevessary to stay out of or escape perty) 
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Atis a condition or symptom of the structural inequities built ino our 
aial and economi systems. Poverty for most families 1s ot a lfestyle 
choice: Poverty doesn't it the definition of culture in that it doesn’t have 
deep cultural roots yorerned by a cosmology ar worldview. 


Coping skills are mistaken for norms and beliefs. What appears 1o be a 
“culture” wars belies and behaviors that ar transmits frm one prr 
craton W anther- are more accurately coping and survival mechani 
that hep marginalised communis navigate what Alexander in Thy New 
Jom Cv all octal aru exon case systems. The espertence of Arican 
‘Americans and Latinas ving in poverty iene diferent thun the experience 
f thane bing through the Great Depression oF major mihtary conflicts. The 
ey hiference the expericnres were: temporary. the cn ech 
‘ios did not become codified. 


‘Poor people do not normalize or glorify negative axpects af living 
in poveri. Despae mapos we commonly se in the popular medn. 
behaviors such as drug use. violence, or out of well births ae oot 
‘normalized and embraced as hestyle choke by poor people Oten these 
hehunstars are an outgrowth of postiraumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 
De. Victor Carrion and his colleagues (2007) of Stanford’ Karty Life 
‘Stress Research Program point out that m many as one-third af children 
living in our country’s urban netghborhooads have PESD nearly twice 
the rate reported for troops returning from war sones in rag, 

The primary reason think dhe Mew uf a culture of poverty i incom- 
pau with culturally responsive teaching i because 1 promotes deficit 
‘thinkiog, Dect thinking defines students and thew foes by their 
‘weuknense rather than their strengths. surfing that these wehea 
sem from low intelligence, poor maral character, or inadequate social 
shill. At ts cone the culture of poverty theory says that poor people are 
‘esponnble for their kat in Me because of their individual und collective 
delicten hes (Collas, 1988), dows not acknowledge the impact of institu- 
onalind rache. siructural racalzaion. shin color privilege. or lar 
page discrimination. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR MOVING DEPENDENT 
LEARNERS AND BUILDING INTELLECTIVE CAPACITY 
Understanding culture. reventa cultural archetypes, and revengninng 


the sociopoliical context are about laying the foundation for being a cul- 
tural responsive teacher Revogniainy how we have created intellectual 
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apartheid in schools is the frst step in knowing how to build intellective 
Capacity Getting dependent stents of cor ready for ripe begins with 
oUF awareness of current reality and acknowledgment of our past racial 
history This understanding will pve usa etter context far supporong the 
social-emotional needs of dependent learners 


«© Deep culture, not the heroes and holidays of surface culture i at the core 
‘of culturally responsive teaching. Culture acts as our brain's sofware 
+ One of the key ways to restuce confusion about bow t attend to all the 
different cultures represented in my classroom i» to firat denny which 

cultural archetype dominator — individualism or callectavian. 

© The themes of relationships sud group interdependence are central to 
Collectvist culture, Collectivist values arul practice» are expressed diler- 
cently within different collectiviat cultures. 

© Culture n't the only thing that need w be considered when planning 
for culturally responsive teaching. The sociopolitical context abso shapes 
the needs of culturolly and linguistically diverse studenta. 

$ Impiict bias and structural racallaabon are current realities that 
undang hfe opportunities for families of color. Structural racials 
Mon doesn't require racist actors t0 be te, 

$ Thero are several urban myths about the culture of poverty that have 
become memes in education. 


© What would you say are the cultural archetypes operating among your 
students? Whot cultural practices do you see enacted? 

© Become observant about how individualism and collectivism are oper- 
ming to your classroom ar school commanity. 

$ How do yov experience structural rictalization? How do you believe 
Your students experience it? What ciflerenices do yuu onticei 
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